SUNDAY MORNINGS

moved by a desire to get the Circuses put upon the
Rates, nor to get them abolished, nor to forbid
stud-grooms to smoke, nor to raise the wages of
trapeze artists. All he does is to remember things
he has seen and done, set them down with scarcely
any kind of order and aiming at no kind of unified
impression (which usually means a lop-sided one),
hoping that an old man's memories may interest
a generation which cannot (he supposes) produce
Mohicans of the kind he knew.

Mr. Lloyd has his opinions about everyday
conduct; no man can write without betraying
something about himself. But he is silent about
politics (except where he observes their sad effects
upon other people), and not prone to generalisa-
tions about anything else. Flaubert and Mau-
passant were violently personal propagandists
compared with this artist, who records murder
and love, feats of courage and practical jokes,
joys and griefs, profits and losses, in the same
laconic and dispassionate strain. Only twice is
he tempted to engage in the least little suspicion
of an argument. Most of his life he was an owner
of draught horses. Occasionally he came into
conflict with the inspectors of the R.S.P.C.A.,
whom he regards as being, on occasion, too
pernickety. He was consciously not the man to
ill-treat a beast; and his resentment at the sug-
gestion that he was, made him play tricks on the
Society's representatives, as, for example, painting
a cream horse with rose-pink splashes at vital
points, which led to a case in court and complete
rout of the inspector. Here, perhaps, one cannot
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